GEORGE THE THIRD
and he could not entertain for a moment Pitt's terms.   He ended
the interview with the remark:
Well, Mr Pitt, I see this will not do.   My honour is concerned,
and I must support it.
They parted on reasonably good terms.
Having failed to make a compact with c the Devil' the King
had next to face * the deep blue sea.' The audience with Grenville
was a painful one. George stated his case with perfect frankness
and without a trace of temper. He had nothing against Grenville
and his colleagues personally, but they had failed to grapple with
the situation which confronted them, and it was solely with the
object of giving the country a strong Administration that he had
approached Pitt. He was unable to accept Pitt's terms, and
consequently he was again ready to repose his entire confidence
in Grenville and his colleagues, only he trusted that in the future
they would act with greater firmness than they had done in the
past.
Badly out of humour Grenville refused to accept the criticism
that his Administration had shown any signs of weakness. He
thought that the King ought to have acquainted him of the
overtures made to Pitt, and not to have allowed him to find
out about them himself. But what rankled most was the fact
that Bute had acted as intermediary in the recent negotiations,
and Grenville did not hesitate to tell the King that it was deeply
resented by himself and his colleagues. George tried to reassure
Grenville on this point. He said that Bute was most friendly
disposed towards him [Grenville]; and he even went to the
trouble of showing the Minister a letter from Bute which indicated
that he [Bute] had ' the greatest regard imaginable of Mr Gren-
ville ' and advised the King c to give his whole confidence to
him/ Grenville somewhat half-heartedly suggested that in the
interests of the good understanding which ought to exist between
the King and his Ministers it would be best for Bute to retire
from London.
That was only the beginning of the ministerial attack on Bute,
Grenville himself was probably ready to accept the King's
assurance that Bute was not hostile to the Ministry; but some
of his colleagues were more sceptical. Sandwich, who had
taken Egremont's place as one of the Secretaries of State, was
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